RICHELIEU THE ORGANISER
in his name, and acknowledged by him. The new powers
accorded by Richelieu to these royal functionaries, which
he had not created, but whose role he had transformed,
made some of them his confidential agents, his personal
emissaries, the enthusiastic tools of his direct action. They
were hated because, expressing the will of a minister all
powerful, they tended to become proud, insolent, self-
important. Some of them, Machault with his gallows,
Laffemas with his hypocrisy, Laubardemont with his
duplicity and cruelty in the trial of Urbain Grandier,
vicar of Loudun, accused of sorcery and burnt alive,
remain notorious. As always happens, regrettable but
inevitable exceptions under any regime live on in the
popular memory, which takes account neither of determin-
ing factors nor of generous benefits. We can comprehend
exactly the trend and the usefulness of the role devolved
by Richelieu to his commissioners, if we recall the lines
devoted to them in his Political Testament:
CI believe that it will be beneficial to send well-chosen
councillors of State or maitres de requgtes frequently to the
provinces, not only to act as commissioners of justice in
the capital towns, which conduces to their pride rather
than to the public welfare, but, in every provincial capital,
to investigate the ways of officers of justice and their
finances, to see if taxes are gathered according to law, if
the collectors cause any injustice by vexing the people;
to discover how the nobility directs its affairs, and to stop
all kinds of disorder, especially the unjust actions of the
powerful and rich who oppress the wreak and humble
subjects of the King.'
Constantly we find in Richelieu's writings this solicitude
which we might call democratic, if, at this epoch, the term
did not seem paradoxical and even ludicrous. We may
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